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HARNACK'S "PROBABILIA" CONCERNING THE AD- 
DRESS AND THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS 



FRIEDRICH MICHAEL SCHIELE 
Marburg, Germany 



The year 1900 saw a new and vigorous impulse given to the critical 
examination of the Epistle to the Hebrews by the publications of 
Harnack's Probabilia. While his hypothesis has not gained any 
general acceptance, he has found a ready following in his endeavor 
to discover to whom the epistle is addressed. It is his conjecture 
concerning the authorship — i. e., that this is to be attributed to 
Prisca and her husband Aquila — which has met with opposition not 
only on the part of exegetes of the apologetic school, to whom the 
idea of a new Testament epistle emanating from a woman is offensive, 
but also on the part of unprejudiced investigators. By the latter 
Harnack's startling conjecture has been either distrustfully received 
or coolly ignored. 1 

It is readily admitted that the authorship by Prisca possesses, 
in comparison with all previous conjectures, the weight of proba- 
bility. It is also admitted that everything formerly accepted in favor 
of Apollos' authorship argues equally for Prisca, while certain par- 
ticulars which argue against the authorship of Apollos favor Prisca. 
Finally, it is admitted that absolutely nothing positive can be adduced 
against the Prisca hypothesis. With admirably keen insight Harnack 
points out that Prisca was once before robbed of her right of author- 
ship in the New Testament 2 by some ancient catholicizing text- 

1 This attitude is well illustrated by Arnold Meyer's article in the Theologischer 
Jahresbericht, 1900, p. 268. 

» In weighing this argument it is not enough to test Harnack's deduction in the 
"Probabilia" alone (Zeitschrijt }ilr die neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, Vol. I (1900), 
pp. 16-41; Lutheran Church Review, July, 1900; this must be compared with his 
article " Ueber die beiden Recensionen der Geschichte der Prisca und des Aquila in 
Act, Ap. 18 : 1-27 " (Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschajten, January 
it, 1900), in which the problem is discussed on a broader basis. 
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corrupter who, by emendation of the genuine text, attributed to other 
authors the epistle in which Prisca and Aquila commended Apollos 
to the Corinthian congregation (Acts 18:27). 

But theologians have been reluctant to draw an analogous conclu- 
sion in the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews; not because Harnack's 
particular arguments were questioned; not because there was any 
lack of probability; nor because any attempt was made to point out 
defects in his chain of arguments. On the contrary, mere astonish- 
ment was expressed that Harnack should have attempted any such 
examination. That he should venture on this uncertain ground of 
speculation as to authorship was disapproved of from principle. It 
would have been more acceptable if he had exercised the ars nescientiae 
upon this dark question of authorship. 

However justifiable may be this disinclination of exact science to 
search for the authors of ancient anonymous or pseudonymous 
writings, this disinclination seems out of place in the case of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Two weighty facts appear to impel us to 
abandon the resigned attitude of the ars nescientiae, to abandon the 
formula, t& Be 6 ypaAJrai ttjv iriia-ToXtjv to fiev aXr)0e! debs olBev, 
and to join Harnack, or one of his many predecessors, in trying to 
ascertain the author of the epistle: (1) The anonymity of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is unique in the New Testament and its kindred 
literature; (2) the circle of Paul's friends is so well known that it 
would be surprising if, from among its many names, that of the author 
ad Hebraeos did not somewhere appear. The acceptance of these 
two facts alone is sufficint to prevent one from objecting on principle 
to Harnack's undertaking, and in support of them several points 
may be urged. 

Innumerable literary works of Christian antiquity have, indeed, 
come down to us without their real author's name. But how many 
of them are anonymous? Do not those which lack the real name 
bear at least a pseudonym? In this matter of pseudonymity, 
three points are to be noted: either these writings were originally 
written under the assumed name; or there has been the substitution 
of a name more desirable for one less acceptable; or, finally, there 
is the rare case where a real name has been accidentally lost and a 
new name has been supplied. In such cases, however, there has 
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been no long delay in placing the nameless writing among the works 
of a recognized author, and thus they have been handed down. 

It is a well-known fact that pseudonymity has a different signi- 
ficance in different classes of literature. In apocalyptic literature 
it is, for example, entirely conventional. A genuine apocalypse 
must be pseudepigraphic or a defect is felt. In the case of epistles, 
however, the situation is different. Here more than anywhere else 
the genuineness, or the apparent genuineness, of the author's name 
is of importance. A Tendenz is invariably responsible for pseudo- 
nymity in this class of literature, even when tradition does not go 
so far as it did in the case of the Epistle to Diognetus, which it 
rescued from its orphaned condition by giving it Justin as its 
father. This is as true of the Epistle of Aristeas as of the Pastoral 
Epistles in their present form; as true of the Epistle of Jude as of the 
Epistle of Peter to James, found in the Clementine Homilies. Because 
of the personal interest attaching to every epistle, it is natural that 
the author's name never assumes greater importance than in any 
other type of literature. The writer of a pseudonymous epistle, or 
the one who substitutes in an epistle a pseudonym 3 for the true 
author's name, lays claim to the personal authority of the assumed 
author for his own directions, commissions and commands, his teach- 
ings and his testimonies, to a far greater degree than do the apocalyptic 
writers who pose as prophets, or even the evangelists, who speak as 
eyewitnesses. For between the evangelists or the apocalyptic writer, 
and his reader there stand the facts, the narratives, and the secrets 
which he sets forth; but nothing stands between the writer of an 
epistle and the person to whom it is written. He speaks directly 
as man to man addressing the reader as "thou." 

In the light of these observations, the anonymity of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews appears so peculiar and so abnormal that it urgently 
demands an explanation. For why has the process indicated above 

3 The third possibilty — that the pseudonymity may be due to accidental loss of 
the author's name — hardly needs mention; for, in the case of letters, the author's 
name is, indeed, more important, and easier to preserve than in other forms of litera- 
ture. Now, the more important a thing is, the better it will be preserved, and the 
less likely it is to become lost. The appearance of a new spurious name, is then, far 
more frequently due to the correction of the old, genuine name than to the loss of one; 
at least, this is the case with letters. 
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stopped half way in the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews ? Why 
has just this epistle lost its author's name without the substitution of 
a better one? This abnormal condition is not to be explained as 
due to an accidental mutilation of the original manuscript, since to 
such explanation is opposed the above-mentioned custom of supplying 
all accidentally anonymous epistles with an author's name — for one 
is interested in reading a letter only when one knows who is addressing 
the reader as "thou." 

One perfectly definite fact, however, tells against all such attempts 
at explanation. Had accident robbed the Epistle to the Hebrews 
of its address and its author's name, it might be expected that, where 
the letter was first known, the effort would have been made to dis- 
cover its author. But exactly the opposite is true. The Epistle of 
Clement shows that it was in Rome that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was best known in the earliest times. Now, in Rome there was the 
strongest objection to the assumption of a Pauline authorship for the 
anonymous epistle. Eusebius makes concerning our e-moroXri the 
noteworthy remark: irpbs tij? 'Po>/muW eKK\rjq-ia<; <w fit} HavKov ovtrav 
avnX&yeadai.* The Epistle to the Hebrews was there no more suc- 
cessful in gaining currency as the work of Barnabas than as the work 
of Paul. 5 

We can only suppose that the early church had reasons for here 
departing from its practice in the case of every other epistle. As 
above in the case of pseudonymity, so here in the case of anonymity, 
we must conclude that there is a Tendenz. 

But, if we once admit the possibility that a Tendenz may be the 
ground for anonymity, we cannot deny that Harnack's Prisca hypothe- 
sis furnishes complete and satisfying solution. 

That a parochial letter from a woman should have circulated 
in the ancient catholic world, is impossible. But if put into circula- 
tion about the year 100, from Rome, whither Prisca had sent it at 
most two or three decades earlier, it would not be possible there (even 
with the best intention of perpetrating a pious fraud) to stamp it as 
an epistle of Paul or of Barnabas. At that time in Rome, the true 

4JT.£.,III ; 3:S- 

5 Cj. Hausleiter ("Zeugnis des Tractalus delibris fiir Barnabas") Theologisches 
Litteraturblatt, Vol. XXIII (1900), p. 127. 
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state of the case cannot have been unknown. It was left aird,T<op 
because it was not a/j.r)Ta>p, and airdrmp the epistle has remained. 
But it was never ayeveaXoyTjro 1 ;. The genealogy of the epistle 
points so clearly to the circle of Paul's sympathizers and fellow- 
workers, that there can be no doubt as to where the author is to be 
sought. The Epistle to the Hebrews is influenced to a greater degree 
by Paul than is i Peter or the Gospel of John. 

While not many facts concerning Paul's colaborers have been 
handed down to us, many of their names have nevertheless been 
preserved. Only by assuming that tradition has omitted one of the 
greatest names, or that the author ad Hebraeos is not to be reckoned 
among the greatest names of primitive Christianity, could we suppose 
that he had been entirely forgotten among Paul's many helpers 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, or among the many who greet 
and are greeted in the Pauline literature. This would be, to say the 
least, a very remarkable chance occurrence. However important a 
r61e " chance occurrence " may play in reality, it is a mistake to regard 
"chance occurrence" as the determining factor in methodical investi- 
gation. The existence of so many things which entirely elude our 
accurate knowledge brings so much unavoidable uncertainty into our 
reckonings that to introduce chance occurrence as the chief factor in 
our calculations would almost guarantee the incorrectness of the 
result. For example, we should never arrive at the truth by assum- 
ing that chance occcurrence is responsible for the abrupt ending of 
the Acts, or the loss of the closing verses of Mark. The same judg- 
ment must be passed upon the "chance occurrence" that the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews should have disappeared from all early 
Christian literature. Whoever does not wish to exaggerate our 
ignorance of the apostolic age, or to make an unknown chance occur- 
rence into a directing force in the history of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, will join all preceding scholars in their search for its author 
among the names contained in the Pauline epistles and in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

Thus the chief objections to Harnack's investigation seem to 
me to be set aside. His arguments for the probability of Prisca's 
authorship can now stand forth in all their convincing power. To 
recount them here in detail seems unnecessary; for not only are they 
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accessible to everyone, in his "Probabilia;" but the individual argu- 
ments have not yet been seriously disputed. 

In this connection one special thing in particular should be con- 
stantly kept in mind by both defenders and opponents of Harnack's 
Prisca hypothesis; Harnack has not proposed it in order to base upon 
it some constructive theory pertaining to the history of primitive 
Christianity. Nor is it his primary purpose to clear up any obscure 
point for the curious. But when, after examining such a point, he 
says, "It is probable that Prisca and Aquila wrote the epistle," he 
intends primarily thus to characterize the peculiar nature of the special 
milieu which is reflected in the epistle. The name Prisca calls up 
in memory an entire system of related ideas, each one of which facili- 
tates our understanding of the letter. Even he who doubts the 
probability of Harnack's hypothesis will not deny that thus used the 
word Prisca gives in nuce a commentary on the whole epistle — a 
commentary unsurpassable in brevity and in clearness. Thus 
Harnack will have attained, in the case even of the doubter — his chief 
purpose in advancing the Prisca hypothesis, a purpose concerning 
which I have no objection to offer. 

At another point, however, Harnack has left a problem still 
unsolved. While I regard as probable his generally doubted con- 
clusions concerning the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
I wish, in what follows, to subject to a critical test his generally 
approved discussion as to the persons addressed, and to carry the 
investigation somewhat farther. I would especially add that, while 
my work in its results fits, in every respect, into Harnack's Prisca 
hypothesis, still it nowhere presupposes this hypothesis, the working 
value of which is, in spite of its probability, not very great. On the 
contrary, my work is essentially based upon observations which have 
nothing to do with that hypothesis. The results will, therefore, have 
an independent value. 

Harnack stands on firm ground in adopting the opinion advanced 
by Wetstein, defended by Alford, 6 and established by Holtzmann, 
i. e., that the Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed to readers in Rome. 
Furthermore, he accepts Zahn's sound position that the recipients 
of the epistle were a small circle of persons "uniform in condition 

s The Greek Testament, Vol. IV, 1 (1859), pp. brii f. 
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and conviction," a circle of Christians of long-standing, one of the 
several house congregations within the metropolitan Roman church. 
To the arguments making for Rome I need merely refer. 7 That not 
the whole of the Roman church, but rather one of its "house congre- 
gations," was the recipient of the letter is probable from the following 
considerations: The individual character of the epistle is unmistak- 
able. It shows the readers to have formed a circle very definite and 
concrete, but homogeneous in religious and moral constitution. 
" Nowhere does the writer recognize groups, differences, or anything 
of the sort" (Harnack). One cannot say to a general congregation, 
6cj>ei\ovTev elvai 8i8dcrica\oi 81a tov %p6vov t irdXiv %pelav ej(ere 
rov BiBmtk€iv v/ta?; on the contrary, such an admonition can 
apply only to a definite circle of experienced Christians, not con- 
taining new converts or immature disciples. Such references to 
personal experiences as those in 10:32 f. and 13:7 do not fit a large 
and mixed community, but a limited and personal congregation. 
According to 13 : 24, the readers are to greet all r/yovfievoi, while just 
before this they are commanded to obey their ^yovfievoi. Probably 
the leaders of the general congregation and the leaders of the more 
limited iTriawayayyij are here set in contrast. 

But have we from other writings any evidence that there were 
such house congregations in Rome? From Rom., chap. 16, it is to 
be inferred that there were at that time at least three such in Rome: 
that of Prisca and Aquila (vss. 3-5), that of Asyncritus (vs. 14), and 
that of Philologus (vs. 15). 8 

To these considerations Harnack now adds a negative argument. 
In accordance with the present tendency, he gives up the super- 
scription 7r/3o? 'Efipaiovs, and considers it impossible that it repre- 
sents the original address. At the same time, he believes that the 

' Heb. 13:24 (djri rrjs 'ItoMos)); 13:7, 17, 24 (iiyoinevoi of I Clement and 
Trporyyoi/Kvot. in Hermas); 10:32 sq. and 13:7 (persecution and martyrdom of iiyoA- 
fiewi). Use of the epistle in I Clement. 

8 Ernst von Dobschutz says in his recent work, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden: 
"That there continued to be separate congregations within the [Roman] church is a 
natural supposition, based on the growth of the city and the probable large size of the 
Christian community, and is attested for a still later time by Hermas. Hence the 
impression made by the Epistle to the Hebrews, that it was not written to the whole 
Roman congregation, but to a definite circle, to a house congregation." {Loc. cit. r 
p. 140.) 
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title could not well have been lost if addressed to the whole Roman 
congregation. He thinks a more particular address could have been 
lost more easily than a general one from which the superscription 
w/oo? 'Pco/Wov? could be taken. With this, however, I cannot agree. 
Whether the address read 71-/009 <f>i\6\oyov, or irpbs rote <rvv'A<rvyiep(T<p 
ayfovs, or however it may have read, such a title 9 is no more exposed 
to mutilation, in the literal or in the figurative sense — than are the 
words 7T/)os 'Pfttyiatbv?, or their equivalent. 

Since Harnack's other observations are correct, one must choose 
either (1) to attribute the loss of the address to an unfortunate acci- 
dent; or (2) to combine it with the loss of the author's name (in which 
case it is customary to attribute the addition of the present address 
to a misunderstanding — that is, to something desperately like acci- 
dent) ; or (3) to revise fundamentally the arguments which have been 
brought against the superscription 71730? 'EfipaCov;. 

It is methodically correct to work first on the basis of the third 
suggestion, viz., to ascertain whether we may not abide by tradition 
and turn to the other two only when this attempt fails. For 77/305 
'EffpaioiK (mentioned first by the "presbyter" of Clement) 10 is strongly 
attested by all tradition. Not alone the tradition which ascribes the 
epistle to Paul, but also that which attributes it to Barnabas, hands 
down the same irpb<; 'E/Spatov?. It is especially to be noted that the 
epistle may very well be addressed to Romans and at the same time 
"to the Hebrews." This possibility was excluded so long as the 
readers were supposed to be an entire metropolitan church. If, how- 
ever, we assume a small circle within the general community, there 
remains absolutely nothing to urge against the possibility that it may 
have been called emovvcvymyT) " 'IL@paia>v, 

But was this possible in Rome ? and is it consistent with the con- 
tents of the epistle ? 

In a Roman inscription we find a reference to a awaytoyrj AIBPE- 
ON (='Efipaia>v) as existing there. We have, to be sure, only the 
name. 12 We do not know whether it was Jewish or Christian, in 
what century it existed, nor in what sense the name "Hebrew" was 

9 Compare note 23. "Bus., H. E., VI, 14:4. " Heb. 10:25. 
11 C. I. G. n. 9909; Schurer, Die Gemeindeverjassung der Juden in Rom (1879), 
P-3S- 
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applied to it, but the mere fact of its existence is suggestive, and 
something can be gathered from the contents of the inscription. 
The names it contains, Gadias (Gadiapater ?) and Salome, are Hebrew. 
But if this synagogue were a congregation of Hebrew- speaking Jews, 
then the Greek wording of the inscription would have been offensive. 
It is true that the whole Roma Sotteranea has not one entirely Hebrew 
inscription, but this is easily explained by the fact that the Hebrew 
congregation, like all others, had lost the Hebrew mother-tongue. 
They certainly did not take the name because of a conservative dis- 
position especially to cherish the Hebrew language among themselves. 
Were this the case, then at least the DlbtC which sometimes occurs, 
would not be lacking from the grave of the 2AAO (/jltj) 13 ©TTATHP 
TAAIA nATPOS STNAriirH2 AIBPEflN. 

If, accordingly, the improbability, or even the impossibility, of 
rendering 'E/Spatot -"Hebrew- speaking" in the case of the synagogue 
at Rome is as great as the generally conceded impossibility that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews should be addressed to readers familiar with 
the Hebrew language, then there arises a further question, whether 
'E/3/ratot in its other meaning, "people of Jewish descent," is here 
applicable ? Applied to that synagogue, the question is an idle one. 14 
But can 'E/3patot in the title of the epistle signify Jews in the national 
sense ? 

Zahn, the investigator whom Harnack has followed in so many 
decisive points, assumes that the intended readers of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews were, in general, of Jewish birth. If so, the traditional 
address (which, by the way, even Zahn rejects) would best accord 
with Zahn's conclusion as to the circle of readers — contemplated in 
the epistle. This point, however, he can not establish. The recipi- 
ents of the epistle can scarcely all have been Jews by birth, for Zahn 
himself remarks: 

■3 Is it, moreover, certain that SAAfi is to be restored as Salome ? Is it not, per- 
haps, to be read 2 AAJ2M = D"6t3 ? The substitution of the Greek for the Hebrew 
letters would also go to prove that the synagogue of the Hebrews put no value on the 
written and spoken Hebrew. Had linguistic tendencies had any real significance in 
the synagogue, there would have been a stone mason at hand who could cut DlblB. 

*4 Possibly one might conclude from analogy that here also it has no restricted 
meaning, and thus does not exclude proselytes. But even this conclusion from analogy 
is suspicious; the lexicographical meaning of 'Eppaioi is too variable; e. g., we cannot 
on the basis of analogy argue from the congregation addressed in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to that implied in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
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The author is writing to Christians, who from the time of their conversion 

(from Judaism) have had nothing to do with a Jewish sacrificial cult In 

the whole Epistle to the Hebrews there is not the slightest suggestion of any past 

or impending relapse of the readers into a Jewish cult The author does 

not touch upon the question as to what judgment is to be passed upon the union 
of Christian confession with legalistic practices. 15 

The above observations upon the content and tendency of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews are correct; but they do not harmonize with 
Zahn's own supposition that the readers of the letter were of Jewish 
nationality; on the contrary, they exclude it. For, if the readers 
were "exclusively of Jewish descent," they would be especially 
exposed, because of their ancestral religion, to the dangers of Judaism. 
But the Epistle to the Hebrews does not enter into the Judaistic 
dangers. Nay, more, it speaks of the superiority of Christ to Moses 
and to Aaron, in a tone free from any trace of former Jewish faith, 
or of regret over the loss of former prerogative. The law, too, 
receives at his hands such "academic treatment 16 as would be incon- 
ceivable if addressed to a circle of readers to whom the law had 
formerly been the one exclusive reality. Moreover, the persons to 
whom the Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed are not interested in 
the questions which formerly stirred Jewish Christianity — the ques- 
tion of the binding force of the law for non-Jews, of the equality of 
circumcision and uncircumcision, and of similar problems. Since 
the path of the writer to the Hebrews often led close to these prob- 
lems without attracting his attention to them; since, moreover, the 
readers, as already indicated, are maturer Christians, into whose 
earlier life the Pauline struggle between gentile emancipation from 
the law and Jewish prerogative must have penetrated, the best 
explanation for this indifference is found in supposing that for these 
Christians such questions, at a time even earlier than this (indeed, 
when the struggle was on), were matters of personal indifference; 
that the antinomian problem had marked no epoch in their lives; 
that they were by no means exclusively Jews; and that, if there were 
Jews (or, in the wider sense, former adherents of the Jewish religion) 
among them, these must have been long since emancipated, liberal, 

!S Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Vol. II (1899), pp. 136 f. 
16 Holtzmann, Einleitung (1892), p. 300. 
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and free from the law. Nationalistic Judaism, in particular, can have 
had, for them, no significance at all. 

But possibly a religious Judaism! A few words on this point. 
In an iiriavvaywyr), where the Bible is to so high a degree an object 
of sacred reverence and devotion; where the liturgical songs, the 
Psalms, were so familiar; where there can have been no lack of 
practical acquaintance with specifically Jewish wisdom and modes 
of thinking — in such a communion we may well assume a large per- 
centage of people who were grounded in these things before their 
conversion; indeed, from their youth up. Although Harnack may 
be right as regards the individual believer when he says: "One can- 
not and must not place a limit upon the ardor with which the native 
Gentile, when once he became a Christian, appropriated the Old 
Testament and adopted its contents to be his possession, his history, 
his genealogy," nevertheless a body of individuals is more unwieldy 
than an individual, and one must "place a limit" in the case of a 
whole group of believers, and say that in a o-vvaymyij such fervent 
Biblicism is conceivable only when for a large number of the group — 
and those the intellectual leaders — reverence for the Bible is some- 
thing not acquired, but native. Thus the Biblicism of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews compels us to suppose among its readers a consider- 
able number of people who had grown up in the Jewish religion, but 
who, as has been shown, can nevertheless, not have been trained in 
the severity of the law. Not Aaron, but Melchisedek, must always 
have been their priestly-religious ideal. 

In the light of these various considerations, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the congregation for which this epistle was intended 
had a syncretistic character, and that their Christianity was not of a 
Pharisaical order, but, rather, the outgrowth of a liberal Hellenistic 
Judaism, which had settled the question of the validity of the law, 
not from contact with Christian missions, but rather because of 
their own propaganda among the "gentiles," and had done this, 
not in a fundamentally antinomian, but in a practical, conciliatory 
sense. 

That there were such Jewish religious freethinkers — indeed, 
many of them — must be generally admitted since Schurer's investi- 
gation "Die Juden im bosporanischen Reiche und die Genossen- 
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schaften der ffefio/ievoi Oebv v-tyurrov ebendaselbst." 17 He shows 
that in Tanais, under Jewish influence, religious societies were formed 
which cherished exclusively the cult of the debs vyjri<rro<!. 

The religion of these "brethren" was neither Judaism nor paganism, but a 
neutralized form of both. From Jewish teachers they learned <rtp<&0ai 0<&v S^/urror. 
Since they did not, as was the custom, in other places, remain in the position of 
Jews of the second rank as dependents of Jewish congregations, but formed an 
independent organization, they at the same time absorbed, or retained, Greek 

elements This process is instructive for the earliest history of Christianity. 

There are certain indications that the formation of non-legalistic pagan-Christian 
congregations was not exclusively the work of Paul. This process seems to have 
been favored in many places — for example, in Rome — by the fact that the 
preaching of Christ found especial acceptance in the circles of the vep&iteroi. 
rbv 6<&v. Since these circles, which had appropriated only isolated elements 
of Jewish legalism, dissolved their connection with the Jewish synagogues and 
formed independent congregations, an entire rejection of the law could easily arise. 

This description reads as if especially designed to set forth the 
peculiarities of the very eTrurvvayayy-q to which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is addressed. An outgrowth from Judaism — and yet 
essentially gentile! Especially devoted to the sacred religious code 
of the Jews — and yet free from the law! If the Christian con- 
gregation of the Epistle to the Hebrews — for the expression "house 
congregation" is no longer altogether fitting — developed from such 
a religious association, or even a similar syncretistic one, then it is 
easy to see how so rich a religious inheritance from Judaism is com- 
patible with the apparent absence of any acute interest in specific 
Jewish and Judaistic controversial questions. 

Moreover, if this congregation is an original organization existing 
beside the non-legalistic Pauline churches, a clear light falls upon 
the origin of our epistle in addition to the Pauline epistles. It then 
furnishes no "modified Paulinism," but original conceptions, when, 
instead of the Pauline antithesis of law and grace, it sets forth the 
contrast between the imperfect shadow and the perfect reality; or 
when, in the place of the suffering and dying Christ, Christ as the 
dispenser of future blessings becomes the central point of the dis- 

J 7 Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vol. Ill, No. 3 
(1897); cf. Cumont, "Hypsistos," supplement a la Revue de I'instruction publique en 
Belgique, 1877, and " Friedlander, Der vorchrislliche fudische GnosHcismus" (Gottingen, 
1898; interesting, but to be used with great caution). 
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pensation. The Hellenistic- Jewish thread in the web of the Christian 
thought of this epistle no longer appears to be a hellenizing of 
Paulinism, but rather an element just as original as the pharisaic 
thread which Paul has woven into the fabric of ancient Christianity. 

Before going farther, let us make three observations, not in them- 
selves of great weight, but nevertheless, not without significance in 
this connection. In Pontus the cultus of the Oebs ity-toro? had its 
rise and its widest dissemination. When Claudius drove from Rome 
the Jews impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes, it was a man of 
Pontus, Aquila by name, who with his wife Prisca was forced to 
take refuge in Corinth. I shall not here urge Harnack's Prisca-hy- 
pothesis, but is there not a strong possibility that this Pontian Jew 
Aquila — the only exile whose name we know — through devotion to 
Christ created a disturbance in the Roman religious association of 
the o-e/So'/terot 1S ? Surely, there was communication enough between 
the Pontian and the Roman worshipers of the 0eo? ttyrwro?. What 
we otherwise know of Aquila and Prisca gives color to the supposition 
that they made use of such communication; instance their conversion 
of Apollos. 

It is, moreover, related in the Acts of the Apostles that Aquila 
performed a religious ceremony which has hitherto been an unsolved 
riddle of exegesis. This riddle is explained if understood in the 
■milieu of a syncretistic religion: 

'O ITavAos, so runs Acts 18: 18, i&irkci eis ttjv ~2,vpiav xai ervv avr<5 Ilpitr- 
KiXXa Kal 'AkvXus, Kupd/xevo's iv Keyxpeais rr/v kc^oAi/v «X £V 7"P e "XQ v - 

Aquila, then (for to him, not to Paul, 19 the Keipd/ievo? most 
probably refers), sacrificed his hair, according to a custom not uncom- 
mon among Jews and heathen. In his case it may well have been a 

i 8 We must beware of identifying religious associations, mentioned here and later, 
with the synagogues, house congregations, etc. At that time of intermingling of reli- 
gions, such organizations sprang up like mushrooms. Accordingly the investigator 
will get nearest to the truth, not by the method of identification, but by that of differ- 
entiation. On the other hand, the different congregations resemble one another, and 
among those of like tendencies, we may expect in many regards a close analogy. 

!9 As against Harnack, who concludes, from the difference in the readings 
Ktipdinevos, and 8s inelparo,, that the first expression imposes the vow upon Paul, the 
second absolves him. Rather the first imposes the vow upon Aquila; the second is 
meant only to make the first clearer and to guard against misunderstanding. 
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so-called "great vow," a vow after escape from death, such as 
Philo thus describes: 

oTav awdp^rnvrai Tives euro iravrds p.epovs KTt]crta>s dviepwowres, pr/Ken 8« 
e\0VTei vAas, iv ais oW^owrai rr/v eicre/Jaav, avTOvs avarideacri ko.1 KaOiepov- 
oxv, SXtKTov iiriBaKyvfievoi bcriorrfra km virepftoXtjv nva. yviop.rp <piko&eov. Sio 
Kal /teyaA.ij TTpoo-qniv tods ev\r] koA«t<u. Krqp.d.T<ov yap p.iyi<TTOV (tiros tis 
eoriv avr<3, ov Trapa)(<apil kcu i^icrrarai. 

For deliverance this sacrifice is offered: 

Siori tov o-torrjpa oVtcos Otbv fTnyeypanrrai tj}s o-omjpias avriov. «rei 8' 
avrov rfi^aro irpcxrayaytlv, tov Si Itpbv /3<ap.bv ov Oip.is ai/xan avOpiomvio fuai- 
vecr&H, 28ei 8e ti wavTWS p-«pos upovpyq6rjvo.i, ecrirouSacrc Xafieiv, oirep atjxupediv 
ovt' aXyr/Sova? ouVe X(o/8ijv cwrepyacrerai. tov yap Kara to cruipa. <pvcriKov, 
Ko.Qd.irep SevBpov irtpiTrovs Kkdhovs, Tas T)}s Kec/>aA»/s rpi\ai aWicape *cai 
tmp(8o>K€ irvpi. 

Such religious acts are also common to all peoples : TauTa koivcl 
to>v aXK/ov. 20 

Comparing these words of Philo's with our other observations, 
the incidental notice in Acts, of Aquila's sacrifice of his hair seems to 
gain life and significance. We get an insight into the sphere of 
religious thoughts and feelings by which this Hellenistic- Jewish 
believer in Christ was actuated. Rescued from great danger, he 
dedicates himself to the god who rescued him. For this he chooses 
a rite not distinctively Jewish, but common to the Greeks as well. 21 
He performs the ceremony at a place which the orthodox Jew would 
not select for this purpose. Such a one could sacrifice his hair only 
at the sacred altar at Jerusalem. Unquestionably this rite,' com- 
posed of Jewish and of Hellenistic elements, recalls the syncretistic 
votive inscriptions so often erected by the crefio'fievoi tov 0ebv vyfrurrov 
in Aquila's native land. 

Finally, our third brief consideration. These Judaized religious 
associations existed for the worship of the 0eds ityurros. Had they 
priests ? We do not know. But we know that they had the sacred 
books. 22 From these they all knew one Upew tov deov tov v^Co-tov, 
namely, Melchisedek. May there not be a connection between 

2° De vidimis, 13, 14; Mangey, II, 249 f. 2I Cf. Iliad, XXIII, 140-53. 
22 The language of the inscription examined by Schurer is influenced by the Bible. 
These associations had not given up the ancient sacred book. 
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this and the Melchisedek speculation in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ? 

However this may be on linguistic grounds, all these combinations 
seem to testify rather against than for the genuineness 23 of the address 
tt/30? 'E/3patow. Does linguistic usage, indeed, permit the appli- 
cation of the term o-vvayayi) 'E/3pa(mv to such a Judaized, but yet 
syncretistic, association ? 

'E/3/xuot, it is said, signifies either the language or the nation 
(cf. above, p. — ). These o-efiop&voi certainly did not use the Hebrew 
tongue in their congregation. Moreover, there was in the ancient 
world no room for such a tendency. Neither were they native 
Hebrews — at least very few of them were — but the majority were of 
heathen extraction and professed the Jewish religion, although not 
without reservation. Now, in what sense can the name "Hebrew" 
describe such a congregation ? 

The Epistle to the Hebrews itself gives us a clue. More than 
any other writing of the New Testament, it emphasizes the idea 
that its readers are the "people of god" (\ab$ Oeov and \a6<; 
used absolutely, Heb. 2:17; 4:9; 5:3; 7:27; 8:10; 9:7,19; 10:30; 
11:25; 13:12), that they are the "seed of Abraham" (2:6; 11:18). 
This signifies not the nationality, but the religion of the readers. 

But cannot oi 'E/3/jaiof actually have the same sense as \ab<s Oeov 
or o-irepfia 'Afipadp. in the epistle ? Is it simply to designate the people 
according to language and nation? In my opinion, Carpzov long 
ago was right in saying: " Hebraeorum nomen religionem magis 
designasse, Judaeorum vero et Israelitarum generis magis ac gentis 
fuisse." 24 If so, oi 'E/3/jatot is not only a possible name, but is the 
most fitting of these three. For this name was used by those who 
were p-h yeveaKoyovptevoi, but merely Abraham's heirs religiously. 

Now, the first man whom the Bible calls "Hebrew" is Abram; 
and this occurs in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, which is so 
important for the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is Abram, the Hebrew, 

»3 The discussion is not concerning genuineness in the sense of whether the super- • 
scription is to be attributed to the author, but whether from the first it has correctly 
designated the person addressed. In this linguistic use the address "to the Romans," 
for example, is genuine, although Paul certainly did not apply to his epistle the words 
Ilpis 'Pw/mlovs as superscription. This Upbs 'Efipalovs can, therefore, not have been 
given to our epistle before other epistles were in circulation. 

*4 Prolegomena ad Exercitt. Philon. in Ep. ad Hebr., pp. 3 f. 
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"'"HSn 0"G4$, "AySpa/i irepdrrj^ (LXX), who accomplishes the deliv- 
erance, and brings the tithes to Melchisedek, the priest of the Oebs 

The antinomian sects,theCainites,the Sethites,theMelchisedekians, 
were accustomed to choose their Heros eponymos from among 
men who, living prior to Moses, were free from the law. In the 
light of this same tendency the Abraham speculation of Paul is to 
be understood. Taken in this sense, can a more appropriate appella- 
tion be found for the non-legalistic, yet not antinomian, believers 
addressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews than one derived from Abram 
the Hebrew, in whom, on the one hand, all believers saw their father; 
whose act on the other hand acknowledges the superiority of the 
non-legalistic cult of the 0eo? wi/rto-ro? to the Levitical cult; and, 
finally, whose name 25 'EySpato? -Kepdrrp furnishes the profoundest 
symbol for their own religious feeling? 

If now, the persons addressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
applied to themselves, in this symbolic and allegorical sense the 
name 'E/S/xsuot, then traces of this must be discoverable in the epistle. 
According to the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is the religious ideal of 
the believers to depart from this world (avrr) fj ktigis, 9:11), from 
the visible {rh /3\eir6fieva, 11:3), from the tangible (^njXaijxofievov, 
12:18), from the created and the mutable (<ra\ev6fieva, •jreirottjp.eva) t 
12 : 27), and to enter into the fatherland, the heavenly city (n : 14-16), 
into the true tabernacle (o-zm/m; aXrjOivrf, 8:2), into the enduring 
city (17 toik OefieXiov; exovtra 7ro'\t5), into the kingdom of the 
heavenly Jerusalem which cannot be moved (12:28, 22), into the 
invisible immaterial world (n :i, 27). This is not one ideal among 
others, but the central, religious ideal mission of mankind. Man's 
faith means his departure from sensuousness, from Egypt, and his 
entrance into the irarpk. This faith consists in the trust in ov y8\e- 
ir6p,eva, and in tov hoparov (n :i, 27) during the pilgrimage 
(11:13) through the visible world of shadows. The reward of this 
faith is the entrance into that eternal rest which God has prepared 
for his people. 

»s Cf . Ambrosius, De Abrah., II, 1 : " Abraham transitus dicitur; " and cf . Ad Phil., 
c. 4, "immutata est litera propter sonum, ut non vocarentur Abraei sed Hebraei. Si 
enim origo ex Abraham est, ex ipso trahi debet nomen, non ex Heber." From such 
violence the Epistle to the Hebrews is indeed far removed, but not from such sentiment. 
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The type of such a believer, who has come out of the sensual 
into the supersensual world, is called by Philo in the Alexandrian 
speculation 6 'Ej3paio<;. Concerning this, the best authority on 
the Philonic system of thought says: 

The universal symbol for the elevation of the sensuous into the spiritual is 
the Ebraeus (Tepdrys 26 ). He is the pilgrim who turns from earthly to heavenly 
things. 27 Those who do this form a ytvos oh (9os &irb rdv alo-frqrCbv M ri, co?jTa. 
fjwavlo'TaiT$ai 3 ^ 

Since the Epistle to the Hebrews is concerned not only in a general 
way with the contrast between the sensuous and the supersensuous 
world, but since it also emphasises, especially in the hortatory por- 
tions, the "exodus," the "migration," the "transition," the "entering 
in," the "coming in," it follows that these very striking words, and 
this peculiar use of language, had a particular meaning and value 
for its readers. 

Let me, then, call attention to those passages in which the use of 
these words (i^epxecrOai, e^oBcK, igayayeiv, 8ia/3aiveiv, 8t,epxecr0ai t 
eta-epxecdai, elaiepai, eto-oSo?) is most striking and surprising. They 
have parallels in Philo, but not in the New Testament. Even ela-ep- 
Xeo-0ai, which occurs very frequently in other portions of the New 
Testament, never has its meaning determined by contrast with e%e\0eiv. 

'Ii;<7o0s .... ££<■> tjjs irSkip HiraSev. rolvvv i^epxt&lieOa irpAs airrbv %{fa rrjs irapep> 
/3o\i}s, rir dreiSurpiv afrrod <pipovres- 08 y&p (xov*" &&* phovaav irShiv, dXkh t^v ftiWov- 
aav Iwigrrroviiev (13:12, 1 3). 

X/motAs ehrrfKdev iij>&wai; els rb. &yia. oi yb,p els %et.poTrol-ifra. etarf\9ev 4y<a Xpiarbs, 
iW els airbv rbv oipavbv, Sxrwep 6 ipxlepeiis, eUrip%e9ai kt\. (9:12, 24, 25). 

By this "entering in" Jesus passes through the veil. The veil is, 
however, a symbol of his flesh. Thus the whole course of Jesus' life 
in the flesh appears as a passing through ("Q5). Thus we read 
(10:19, 20): [irpocepxcbfieda], e^pine? irapp^aiav ets ttjv euroBov ) r)v 
iveicaivicrev rjiuv 6Bbv Trp6cr<f>aTOv ical ^Stcrav 81a tov KaTaireraap.aro'i, 
rovr' ecmv T7)<i crap/cbs avrov. Beside elaepx^cOcu, Biepxecdcu is also 
found in this sense: exovre; apxiepea peyav, BieXijXvdora rovs ovpavow 
(4:16). 

26 How well adapted this name is for designating a religious association is shown 
by the sect of the Perates. 

=7 Philo, id. Mangey, I, 439, De migr. Abr., 4. 

28 Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrien (1875), p. 236. 
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The Old Testament prototype for this is, naturally, first and fore- 
most the migrator Abraham; 29 inrrjicovcrev e%e\6eiv ek rbv roirov ov 
yfJxXKe Xafifidveiv ets KXrjpovo/iiav, koX i^rjfXOe pvr) e7rt<rra//.ei'09 irov 
epxerai (11:8). Abraham's posterity were all o/ioXoy^o-avre;, on 
f;evoi Ka\ TrapeirvBrjfioi elcriv iiri T7/? yrf<s. irarpiBa einfyr)TOV<Ti (cj. 
I3:i3). 3 ° They do not remember the land a<£' */? igefttjo-av, vvv Be 
Kpetrrovo? bpeyovrat (11:14, I S)- Where the Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks, as here, of the entrance into the TraTpfc, it does not refer to 
Abraham (who went out of his father's house), but (as Philo) to Jacob 
(Gen., 31:3), the a0Xr)Trj<; Te'Xeto?. 31 .... who departs from Laban, 
the symbol of temporal possessions, into his fatherland concerning 
which we read, iv rainy ry %a>pa koI yevo% io-ri croi to avTo/jLaOes, to 
avroSvBaKTOV, to vi)7ria<{ Ka\ yaXaKTmBov: Tpo<j>t)<; afiero%ov.3 2 

The distinctly expressed wish of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
that its readers may belong to this yevos (5:12-14). Joseph's 
significance is expressed thus: rekevr&v irepl rrp i^SBov t&v vl&v 
'Io-parjX ifiVT/iiLovevcrev xal irepl t&v do-reaov avrov ivereiXaTO (11 :22). 
The "commandment concerning his bones" also implies an "exodus," 
By this he makes plain, so Philo teaches, that the contrast between 
earthly things (those of Egypt) and heavenly things (those of Canaan) 
has been been revealed to him. 33 Whoever observes the choice of 
expression in the Epistle to the Hebrews will admit that he mentions 
the matter because his conception of it agrees with that of Philo. 

Moses, too, belongs in a special sense to these pilgrims: irio-reu 
fcareXnrev Atyvirrov (the visible) .... top yap a6parov «b? op&v 
eKapreprjo-ev (11:27). With this act, exactly as do those who go 

a s> The whole eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews reads almost like a 
Christian paraphrase of the Philonian writing De migratione Abrahami. 

3° Beside the Epistle to the Hebrews, there is in the New Testament another 
epistle directed to jrapejrfSij/toi,, viz., 1 Peter. Eusebius (H. E., Ill, 4. 2) calls this 
an iiriOToMi, iv jj tojs i( 'Efipalav oS<riv iv Snunropg, yp&fai. It, too, then is probably 
an epistle to "Hebrews;" for the 'EjSpoJbt of Eusebius represents the TapeirtSiinoi of 
the address. 

3 1 For the comprehension of this original, basic idea of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
it is instructive that Philo applies the term riXetos not only to the migrating Jacob, 
but also to the migrating Moses, in so far as he spreads his tent ££<<> tJs iropc/u/SoX^s 
(r£\eu>s i/c^rijs xal 0epair«/rijs). Mangey, I, 221, Quod det, pot. ins., 44. 

3' Mangey. I, 441, De migr. Abr., 6. 

33 Mangey, I, 439, De migr. Abr., 4; cf. Siegfried, loc. tit., p. 262. 
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forth Trapegm tjj? 7rapefj,fio\r}<} to Christ who suffered e£a> ttjs iroKew, 
he takes upon himself the omSwytfo tov ^kttov (ii : 26 = 13 : 12). 

Finally, the Epistle to the Hebrews naturally cannot avoid refer- 
ences to the el-o8o<; of God's people out of Egypt. Hio-rei Siefirjo-av 
t))v epvOpav QaKaaaav (11:29); and the old covenant is, according 
to Jeremiah, closed, igayayeiv avrovs e'/c 777? AlyihrTov (8:9). 

The "entering in" corresponds to the "exodus," ot irporepov 
evayyeXio-OevTes ovk elcrrj\6ov St' cnreiOeiav, 4:6. But the anchor of 
our hope is secure and firm, and elo-epxoftevr) ek to i&mrepov tov 
KaTa7rerdo-fiaTO<;, ottov TrpoSpofios vrre'p fffiStv elo-f)\0ev 'Ii?o-oi3? (6:19, 
20). To all who pass from the visible into the invisible world, to 
the people of God — may we not say, to the "Hebrews?" — it is 
reserved elo-epxea-Bai ek Trjv tcaTairavo-iv (3:11, 18, 19; 4:1, 2, 5, 6, 
10, n). 

Our purpose in this comparative study has now been attained: 

1 . In the epistle we find in largest measure those indirect symbolical 
references to the etymological meaning of the name 'E^oatot, which 
we should expect to find in the case of a congregation which had 
consciously and intentionally assumed this name. 

2. This name is attested by the earliest traditional form of the 
superscription of the epistle. 

3. The lexicographical objections to the application of the name 
'E/Spatot, not to the language and the nation, but to the religion 
only, have been met. 

4. It will not, therefore, seem a wholly groundless conjecture that, 
the lost address of the Epistle to the Hebrews may have run 

[TLpiVKa. Kal 'AicvAas, 01 dSc\^oi,34j tois IkXektois irapem.8-ijiJi.OK iirurwayu)- 
yi/s EySpaiW, tois ovo-iv iv Pm/iy, kXijtois dytots. X**P' S fy*"' Ka ' elfyqvr] ktX.. 

5. From this address the traditional superscription has rightfully 
appropriated and thus preserved the fitting words Up6<s 'E/SpatW. 

34 Acts 18:27, where Prisca and Aquila are called ol dSe\<f>ot.. But I may again 
point out that my defense of the genuineness of the superscription of the epistle of the 
need the support of Harnack's Prisca hypothesis. The brackets above are to indicate 
this. 



